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I view vocational psychology as too trendy (Tinsley, 1994). Often the 
introduction of a theory stimulates a spate of investigations that focus on 
surface-level aspects of the theory, but researchers seem to lose interest in the 
theory long before its usefulness has been exhausted. It is a sad commentary on 
our discipline that virtually no research has been done to investigate Tiedeman 
and O’Hara’s (1964) and Harren’s (1979) developmental models of the deci¬ 
sion-making process. Super’s (1963) ideas about the implementation of the 
vocational self-concept in career choice, or Dawis and Lofquist’s (1984) 
notions about the dynamic interaction of the individual with the work environ¬ 
ment. These theories were published 30 to 40 years ago, and the latter two 
have stimulated much research, but these and numerous other theories postu¬ 
late important relations that have not yet been subjected to empirical scrutiny. 
Vocational psychology suffers because important theories are too quickly 
forgotten in the rush to the latest trend or the newest theory. 

Roe’s (1956) theory is another that has had important effects on vocational 
psychology but stimulated relatively little empirical research. Her theory, 
along with those of Ginzberg, Ginsburg, Axelrad, and Herma (1951) and 
Super (1963), introduced the developmental model of career behavior and 
challenged the monopoly of trait and factor theory as a model for understand¬ 
ing vocational behavior. Furthermore, Roe’s vocational classification system 
was the forerunner of Holland’s (1985) RIASEC model. Several of Roe’s 
eight occupational groups are similar to Holland’s six RIASEC groups, and 
in recent years it has been recognized that Holland’s hexagon is actually a 
circular model much like that proposed by Roe. What’s more. Roe’s orienta¬ 
tion toward persons versus not toward persons anticipated Prediger’s (1982) 
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discovery of a persons/things dimension underlying Holland’s hexagon and 
her level hierarchy anticipated Tracey and Rounds’ (1996) argument that 
prestige is a dimension of vocational interests. Despite its historical signifi¬ 
cance, however, Roe’s (1956) theory has been the subject of very little re¬ 
search in recent years. 

Brown, Lum, and Voyle (1997) view the decision to abandon Roe’s theory 
as premature. In the lead article in this special section they argue that Roe’s 
theory has been misconstrued, leading to invalid empirical tests of her hypoth¬ 
eses about the relation between parent/child interactions and career choice 
behavior. They propose a reinterpretation of Roe’s theory, suggest a line of 
research that will more accurately test Roe’s theory, and call for an integration 
of Roe’s (1956), Maslow’s (1954), and Dawis and Lofquist’s (1984) theoriz¬ 
ing about vocational needs. 

Three leading scholars provide reactions to Brown et al.’s proposals. Osi- 
pow (1997) agrees that prior research on Roe’s (1956) theory is flawed but 
he argues that other problems with Roe’s theory preclude meaningful investi¬ 
gation. Osipow argues that more recent formulations about career choice 
development and behavior have greater promise (Osipow & Fitzgerald, 1996) 
and he advocates their investigation. 

Lunneborg (1997) notes that family background and child rearing practices 
played a minimal role in the final formulation of Roe’s theory (Roe & Lunne¬ 
borg, 1990). She views that aspect of Roe’s theory as having no relevance 
for practitioners because only a small part of the variance in vocational choice 
can be explained by differences in parent/child relations. Noting that Roe 
gained the insights that led to her theory by studying special occupational 
groups such as anthropologists and painters, she calls for research on groups 
having extreme vocational interests as a means of magnifying the influence 
of factors such as parent/child interactions and providing a better means of 
understanding those influences. 

Dawis (1997) takes the position that needs interact with parent/child prac¬ 
tices and attitudes to produce a basic personality orientation (i.e., toward 
persons or toward nonpersons). This orientation, in turn, influences the devel¬ 
opment of the work personality and the ultimate vocational behavior of the 
individual. Dawis views an integration of Roe’s theory and the theory of 
work adjustment as providing a basis for hypotheses about the influence of 
early childhood experiences on the development of a need structure and the 
functioning of the need structure in organizational settings. 

Brown and Voyle (1997) conclude this special section by noting that Roe’s 
(1956) theory provides the only available model for explicating linkages 
between early childhood experiences, the development of the individual’s 
need structure, and vocational behavior. They remind readers of the central 
role of Maslow’s (1954) theory of needs in Roe’s theory and argue that 
research on Roe’s theory must maintain fidelity with Maslow’s theory. They 
distinguish between the differing roles of frustrated needs and satisfied needs 
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in Roe’s theory and comment on the possibility of a fruitful integration with 
the theory of work adjustment. 

This special section offers the most extensive discussion of Roe’s (1956) 
theory to appear in the past 20 years. The original contribution, comments, 
and rejoinder that form this section provide a thought-provoking exchange 
of views about the role of parent/child interactions in influencing the need 
structure and vocational behavior of the individual. Thoughtful consideration 
and further debate of these issues and a vigorous program of research to 
investigate the issues raised by these contributors are needed. 
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